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And so in a sense it was. As a poet of nature Clare
was truer, more thoroughly subdued to that in which
he worked than Wordsworth. Wordsworth called upon
the poet to keep his eye upon the object; but his eye was
hardly so penetrating and keen as Clare's. Yet Words-
worth was a great poet, and Keats, with whom Clare's
kinship was really closer, was a great poet, and Clare
was not; and it is important in the case of a poet whose
gifts and qualities are so enchanting as Clare's are to
bear in mind from the outset the vital difference be-
tween them. Wordsworth belongs to another sphere
than Clare in virtue of the range of his imaginative
apprehension: Keats in virtue not only of his imagina-
tion, but also of his art. In one respect Clare was a finer
artist than Wordsworth, he had a truer ear and a more
exquisite instinct for words; but he had nothing of the
principle of inward growth which gives to Wordsworth's
most careless work a place within the unity of a great
scheme. Wordsworth's incessant effort to comprehend
experience would itself have been incomprehensible to
Clare; Keats's consuming passion to make his poetry
adequate not merely in content but also in the very
mechanism of expression to an emotional experience
more overwhelming even than Wordsworth's would
have seemed to him like a problem of metaphysics to
a ploughboy.

Clare was indeed a singer born. His nature was
strangely simple, and his capacity for intense emotion
appears at first sight to have been almost completely
restricted to a response to nature. The intensity with
which he adored the country that he knew is without
a parallel in English literature; of him it seems hardly
a metaphor to say he was an actual part of his country-
side. Away from it he pined; he became queer and